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NOTES ON THE SCENTED WOODS OF THAILAND. 

By A. Kerr. 

Information on the scented woods of Eastern Tropical Asia is to 
be found in three dictionaries of economic products covering much of 
that area; namely, Watt’s of India , 1 Burkill's of the Malay Peninsula 2 
and Crevost & Petelot’s of Indochina / 3 not to mention those dealing 
with the Malay Archipelago. More recently Metcalfe has written a 
paper on Scented Woods from the East . 4 There is still, however, 
much to be learned about those of Thailand, and obscurities in their 
nomenclature to be cleared up. It is hoped that these notes, in show¬ 
ing something of what is known, may induce others to investigate 
the much that is unknown concerning these scented woods; particu¬ 
larly points that can be only studied on the spot. 

The trade in scented woods is now of much less relative im¬ 
portance than in former days, but it still continues. Its beginnings 
go back to very early times, when the Arabs were voyaging between 
the West and the East. Chinese traders were probably still earlier 
in the field, and to-day hold the major part of the trade. 

Most of these woods are not scented in the fresh healthy 
state. The scent in some cases is developed as a result of disease in 
the living tree, in others it does not appear till the tree has fallen 
and lain dead in the forest for some years. A few woods are fragrant 
in the fresh state: such as tepataro (ivivivnl*), Cinnamomum Par - 
tenoxylon Meissn., puton Cinnamomum siamense Craib and 

others, chiefly belonging to the family Lauraceae. These are not of 
great value commercially or medicinally, at least as far as their 
fragrance is concerned, and need not be considered further here. 

True sandal-wood, obtained from Santalum album Linn., a 
wood that is fragrant in the fresh state, does not occur in Thailand. 
It is often imported from India, being much used at cremations, and is 
known by the Sanskrit name Chan or Chandhana (uuviu ). Though 
India produces the bulk of commercial sandal-wood, it is an intro¬ 
duced tree there, as Fischer 5 has shown; so the name Chandhana 
when it occurs in the older Indian literature must refer to some other 
species. In Thailand the word chan is used in connection with a 
number of scented woods, and is also applied to the nutmeg. Under 
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^uy\u in the Ministry of Education Dictionary there appears the name 
Sirium myrtilifolLum, which is a synonym of Sanfalurti album. 

The appellation hawm (TT93i) is more particularly applied to the 
tree producing eagle-wood, but it may at times be used for several of 
the other species, yielding scented woods. 

The words Icawn dawk (TJBUGisn) require some explanation. 
They imply a kind of disease, evidenced by irregular passages and 
cavities, filled with disorganised tissue, in the wood. This disease is 
found in several different trees and gives the affected wood a certain 
fragrance. There is no great trade in such woods, which are chiefly 
used for medicinal purposes. 

It should be noted that the local name of the same tree often 
varies from district to district, while the same name may be applied 
to different species in different districts. 

The following are the chief scented w oods known in Thailand, 
given in the alphabetical order of their botanical names: 

Aglaia pyriiniitljita HoMGC. 

This tree, and its scented wood, is known as Ghan cha/mot 
(iuvumwei), which might be translated f musk sandal/ It is not 
uncommon in the forests of Prachiitbliri district and also found in 
Cambodia and Coclmichina, Its scented wood is used medicinally 
and is not an article of commerce. 

Aiiuilari crttsaiia Pierre ? 

This species is very closely related to the Indian species 
Aqwilaria agallooha Roxb., about which there is a voluminous 
literature. In Thailand the tree is known as mai haivm (luwau), while 
the scented wood it yields is called ki'ilsna (flqtmi), a word derived 
from Sanskrit. It is found most abundantly in the provinces of 
Ghanthaburi and Teat, both on the mainland and on some of the 
larger island off the coast, Kritsna is the best known of all the Thai 
scented woods, and was a royal monopoly, till that, with other 
monopolies, was given up by King Mongkut. Nearly all the early 
European writers mention it under a variety of names, such as arjila 
or aquila wood , agalloamwn, eagle-wood and lignum aloes , Watt 1 
gives ccdumbac as an alternative name for the Indian wood. Some 
of the older writers on Thailand give calambac as ■another name for 
eagle-wood, others state that it comes from a different species of tree. 
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The Sanskrit name for the Indian tree, and its product, is agar to or 
aguru. No name resembling kritsna has been found applied to the 
Indian tree, yet it seems that that name must have been derived from 
an Indian source. The name is, no doubt, very old. The earliest 
reference found to its use is by Kaempfer 6 in 1712. Kaempfer gives 
a description of how the scented wood occurs, and states the choice 
pieces are called cidamba, while others are called kittsina. Watts gives 
the Siamese name for eagle-wood as nwahmi, and, moreover, 
enumerates, as one oli the three kinds of eagle-wood found in the Indian 
market, Siam or mawadhee* The only suggestion the writer can make 
as to the origin of these names, which are not in use in Thailand, is 
that Thai eagle-wood may have reached Burma, and eventually India, 
by way of the Burmese frontier town Myawadi, which hence gave its 
name to the product. The route from Thailand to Burma via Mya¬ 
wadi is a well known one, much used hy traders in the past. The 
name kritsna, or a corruption of it, is also applied to this wood in 
Cambodia and Cochilfchina. No doubt the specific name given to this 
species by Pierre is so derived. 

The scented wood, as is well recognized, is developed as the 
result of some kind of disease. It is only found in a small per¬ 
centage of trees, and in them often only in quite small quantity. 
Nor can it be ascertained with certainty that any tree has such 
wood, till it is felled and cut up. There are various theories about 
the cause of this disease, but most of them are mere speculations, 
with very little foundation in fact. It may be of interest to give 
Koenig's account, 7 derived from local informants at Ghantabim in 
1779: “The stem, when perfectly sound, does not furnish this 
valuable wood, or at least not the kind so much sought after in trade, 
but the birds, which come to peck at the fruits, break the branches 
and in these places a kind of blight is thus originated, the plant 
begins to sicken and the Sap is irregularly distributed, so that there 
is in or e in some places, whence it grows resinous. The tree- dies, 
and the ants gnaw the loose, much pntrified wood and build their 
nests in it,” He is hardly correct in saying the tree dies, as most of 
the scented wood is obtained by felling living trees. Crcvost and 
Petelot, 3 speaking of the tree as found in the southern part of the 
Annamite ltange, give another account, which may be roughly tran¬ 
slated as follows; “This wood results from a molecular change in the 
heart-wood caused hy a disease induced, as they say, by the decom- 
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position of bird-droppings in the forks of the branches.” The same 
authors go on to tell us that the name eagle-wood is derived from the 
plumage-like markings on the wood. A more probable view is that 
the appellation eagle-wood is ultimately derived from the Sanskrit 
agaru , which became in Portuguese *pao d'aguila and in French 
hois d\iigle, as suggested by Burkill. 2 

C'elliN <‘imiaiiioin<*a Lindl. 

The smell that may develop in wood after its death is not 
always a pleasant one. The wood of this tree, known as hi praruavg 
(nimtSTO) in Thai, and hat yuang (tf'ifliijaa) in Northern Lao, after it 
has fallen and lain some time in the forest, has a most unpleasant 
faecal odour. The tree is not uncommon in the hill forests of the 
northern provinces. The wood is used medicinally and as a protec¬ 
tion against evil spirits. It is of no great commercial value. 

l>rn<*aeim l.ourciri Gagnep ? 

This is a fairly common plant on many of the limestone 
hills of the districts from Ratburi to Ubon, and also extends to 
Annaiii and Cochinchina. In this country it is known as chan deny 
Oiuvmueio). Occasionally, but apparently not often, scented fragments 
of wood are found in large old specimens. The wood is chiefly valued 
for medicinal purposes. 

Eugenia ciiiniiii [Linn.) Druce . 

y 

This common and widespread tree, known in Thai as iva (vni), 
is sometimes affected by kawu dawk , so producing kaivn dawk viai 
wa (‘uauflen'lum’i). 

HupliorMa antiquoruni Linn. 

A curious cactus-like succulent, known as salat dai (flfaVla), 
forms part of the characteristic vegetation on limestone hills in 
most parts of Thailand. Rarely, at the base of old fallen trees, pieces 
of scented wood are found. Such wood is known as kalampak 
(fisahvln). Whether this is the ealamhae of the older writers or not 
is uncertain, but it seems to be the only wood called so at the present 
day in Thailand. Nicolas Gervaise 8 tells us “The Agila wood, 
Calambuc wood and Calambac wood are found in the forest on the 
<Jambodian side. They are the most valuable and rarest in the Indies, 
because nature has hidden them in the heart of a tree which pro¬ 
duces them only at a certain time. It is not easy to know them. 
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Therefore it is a common thing for one to make a mistake; and often 
many trees are cut down without the search proving fruitful, Agila 
wood is the commonest; that of Calmnlmc nut so common, hut there 
is none so rare as GalambacT We have seen what Agila wood is, 
and what may be the CaUvnibac, but Oalambuc is rather a puzzle. 
There is a common tree, found on low-lying ground in many parts of 
Thailand, Jlandia uligmosa Poir,, which is known as lumpuk (sumn), 
or kalampuk (nsrnyjn), It is possible that this tree may occasionally 
yield scented wood, but such has not come to the knowledge of the 
writer. On the other hand there is the possibility that Gervaise’s 
names refer to different grades of eagle-wood, 

A description of scented wood obtained from Euphorbia 
antiquorurn, as well of some of the other woods mentioned here, is 
given by Metcalfe ill the Kew Bulletin for 1933, 

llymeiiorardia Wallirliii T r uL 

This small tree, called feb (umi), sometimes yields kawn dawk 
mai feb (nf 3 naan In ad U). Like the other kawn dawk woods it is of 
little commercial value, being used chiefly in medicine. 

La^rNtr(M k mia ClariUiiiHla Jack* 

This is a no tiler common tree, for which the Thai mine is 
tahek (PiEUUfi), that may be affected by disease, so producing kawn 
dawk mat tahek (TammolnWnufi). 

Gu^ei J'* i£. Drummond* 

At the present day this is perhaps the most important com¬ 
mercially of Thai scented woods. The tree, yielding it, is found on 
some of the limestone hills in the southwest corner of Naldionratsima 
Province and, more plentifully, on the hills bordering on Tenas- 
serim from Ratburi province to Surat. In Nakhonratsima the tree, 
and its wood, is called chan Icao (wnihm) or chan havmi 
in Prachuapkhirikhan and Surat it is known as chan chamot 
(Tummua), chanpama (^uvluVmi) or chan ftavmi (tumiUfm), The 
Burmese call it kalamet, which the Thai speaking people on the Burma 
side of the border render karame (msins). The appellation chan 
parrm,QV Burmese sandal-wood, sometimes given to it in Prachuap, may 
be due to the demand for the wood that came from the Burma side. 
The tree is a fairly large one, whose wood in the fresh state is without 
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fragrance. After a tree has fallen naturally and lain for some years in 
the forest, its wood develops a distinct fragrance. It is from these 
fallen trees that the product is obtained. As the tree is more or less 
plentiful, a considerable quantity of the wood can be obtained, the 
most costly business being its extraction. It is now often used as 
a substitute for true sandal-wood. The wood is sometimes loaded on 
ships at Prachuapkhiri khan and sent round by sea to Rangoon, being 
transhipped in the Straits. An aecoumt of the trade in the wood in 
Burma will be found in a paper by Prain in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society, London. 9 

im usops n|>. 

One variety of kawn dawk is Icaivn dawk mai pikun 
fl0nl)JVYna), probably derived from the commonly cultivated pilcun 
(vJfja), Mimusops Elengi Linn. 

Taremia lioac'iiwiw Pitard . 

This is usually a rather small tree, known as chantana 
Omviui), and in Trafc province also as chan Icao (ruvimm). It is not 
uncommon in dry evergreen forests in the provinces bordering the 
Gulf from Trat to Surat, and also extends to Cochinchina. The 
writer has been able to tind no published statement that it may yield 
scented wood. This fact, however, is well known to the local in¬ 
habitants wherever it grows, and has been recorded by most collectors. 
According to local information, such wood is only obtained from 
fairly large trees. It is said not to be of commercial value, but is 
used for medicinal purposes. 

There is yet another tree yielding scented wood, found in Trat 
province, which the writer has not been able to trace. It is called 
chan deny, but is not in any way related to Dracaena Loureiri , list¬ 
ed above, also usually known by the same name. It is said to be 
used in medicine, but not to be an article of .trade. 

Samples of many of the woods mentioned in these notes may 
be seen at the Economic Museum. 
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